WHAT   IS   THIS   MANAGEMENT?
Well, all these thoughts and contacts finally persuaded
me that it would be rather silly and perhaps unwise to sit
Canute-like among the advancing waves.   I thought that
greater recognition of "organized worker status" would be
the natural order of things before the war ended; I thought
that,  rightly guided,  the movement was charged with
national well-being and that I in my small way5 manage-
ment, and the company, would benefit by the combined^
effort.    And so I did my best to make the movement a"
success.
THE   BEGINNING   OF   CONSULTATION
In the early days of war many ad hoc committees
were set up to deal with such issues as A.R.P. These
invariably started with the banding together of a few ardent
individuals, usually stewards, and generally had no close
connection with the more basic movement which gained
momentum later on, although they were certainly "signs
of the times."
Among many of the established companies there was
comparatively little trade union membership. This
percentage became less as dilutees, men and women,
started to enter the workshops. Many of them came from
industries not highly organized, and although they may
have been "registered" they did not immediately join the
unions. The result was that the nucleus of "status
conscious" skilled workers, mostly trade unionists, was in a
considerable minority. Nevertheless, in the minority
though they were, they certainly could lay claim, with
management, to a high priority of importance in the
expanding effort and growing tempo of output. The
problem, therefore, to those who believed that "consulta-
tion" was worth while trying, was: "whether the fe\^
should represent the many or the many embrace the few.5'
We know now that the few wouldn't be embraced. We
also know that some of the many didn't really want to be
"consulted." However, at that time many attempts were
made to set up joint committees with a great variety of
constitutions. Some companies managed to get trade
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